LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

behaved themselves. On such occasions the whole
household would be summoned, a sort of "bed of jus-
tice " would be held, and sharp reprimands and fines
inflicted.

Even with all these servants, the white man was
separated from the material crises of life by a somewhat
thin barrier, for even the best and most responsible
natives were at times brought face to face with emer-
gencies beyond their powers, and had to fall back upon
their master's help. Such occasions of course befell
Stevenson most frequently in the early days when he
was living in the cottage with his wife and the white
cook. Much of his time was then taken up unexpect-
edly with such pieces of business as may be found in the
first pages of the Vailima Letters: in measuring land,
rubbing down foundered cart-horses, ejecting stray
horses during the night or wandering pigs during the
day, or even in little household tasks which no one else
was available to discharge. In later days his wife and
all the family were able jealously to prevent such en-
croachments on his time, but during the last two years
I can remember the master of the house himself helping
with delight to feed a refractory calf that refused the
bottle, driving out an angry bull, or doctoring stray
natives suffering from acute colic or wounded feet, to
say nothing of chance hours spent in planting or in
weeding the cacao.

One morning's work stands out conspicuously in my
memory. A hogshead of claret had, after many misad-
ventures, arrived from Bordeaux slightly broached, so
that it had to be bottled immediately. Stevenson feared
the effect of the fumes even of the light wine upon the
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